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TERMS: 

The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two do!lars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcutar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistz ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and child of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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INSURANCE. 





“¢ RE you insured?” “Insure in the 


tna.” “Insurein the Continental.” 
These and other like appeals which meet the 
eye in all the advertising channels, inform us 
that Jusurance is one of the great things of 
the day. It is of comparatively recent in- 
vention, and yet it is constantly extending in 
application. At first confined to the taking of 
risks on vessels at sea, it has since been made 
to cover losses by fire to your buildings, and 
by accident to yourself. In life-insurance, it 
offers to pay a part of the loss which your 
family may sustain by your death, and in stock 
insurance, it will remunerate you for the death 
of your horse and your cow, and for aught we 
know, of your cat and your dog. Companies 
are formed for insuring against damage by any 
of these various happenings. 

What is Insurance? It seems to be the 
offer by society, for a certain sum paid by you 
annually or in hand, to take upon itself the 
risk and burden of some of your misfortunes. 
If being insured, fire or accident happens to 
you, the shock is taken from you, pecuniari- 
ly, and distributed over the whole mass of 
your fellow-insurers. It is therefore said to 
be a benevolent, or at least a beneficent in- 
stitution. It is also considered in some re- 
spects a money-making thing to the insured. 
“Why sir,” said an eloquent agent of a Life 
Insurance Company to us the other day, “if I 
should take a thousand dollar package from 
my pocket and say to you, ‘I will exchange 
this for two hundred and fifty dollars,’ you 
would have no hesitation in accepting my offer. 
Yet this is substantially what I intend to do in 
offering you a policy in the Stromboli Company. 
Sir, it will be a fortune to you; you can not 
and you must not do without it.” We told 
him that we already belong to a sort of In- 
surance Company, and that we would take 
time to think of his generous proposal. 

Insurance purporting to be mainly a system 
for equalizing and distributing losses, it has 
been sometimes a mystery to us, why rich men 
are so fond of figuring in it, and why the 
Insurance Companies are so eager and com- 
petitive in their efforts to diffuse their be- 
nevolent protection. We are somewhat en- 
lightened on this point, by a recent report of 
the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts, 
who while recommending the system of life- 
insurance, show that “of a little over thirteen 
millions of dollars received for premiums [the 
past year], about two millions and a quarter of 
cash has gone to pay for the working of the 
apparatus.” So that insurance as now 
practiced, is something more than purely a 
philanthropic enterprise. In addition to the 
good it does to others, it is evidently a fat 
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thing for the agents and managers. The 
Massachusetts Commissioners observe further 
in their report : 

“If the multitude of the mutually insured could 
manage their own interests by one intellect of aver- 
age sagacity, they would undoubtedly think twenty- 
four per cent. of all the cash premiums they pay, 
or seventeen per cent. of all cash and notes, or about 
fourteen per cent. of all cash, notes, and interest on 
previous premiums, a pretty large allowance for 
doing their business. And two and a-quarter mil- 
lions of dollars paid for managing a fund of not 
over forty millions, would certainly be rather ex- 
travagant The idea that such a rate is to prevail as 
a finality is not to be tolerated at all. But to be 
practical we must look at the matter from a point 
of view back of both the insured and the managers. 
There is no principle of human crystallization by 
which mutual life-insurance companies can start in- 
to being spontaneously, because they are needed. 
They must either not exist, or be created by the 
energy of a few acting on the many whose interests 
require them. The few will only act with energy 
by having a strong motive. Provided they do not 
overact, and so to speak, ‘ rope in’ parties who do 
not need insurance or ought not to be insured, they 
are fairly entitled to a liberal remuneration for their 
service, and the insured can better afford to pay 
even twenty-five per cent. than go without the in- 
surance.” 

It appears from these statements that the 
real cost of universal insurance, if society 
were combined on a plan of mutual interest, 
would be far less than it is now, since the 
surplus of profits at present rates is sufficient 
to make the insurance business very Jucrative 
to its managers. 

Notwithstanding, however, the mercenary 
elements in it, insurance is obviously a good 
thing. It is an invention looking toward 
social combination, and every step of its ex- 
tension is an argument for unity. Says the 
American Cyclopedia, of insurance: a 
must be regarded as prominent among the 
many illustrations of-that tendency to associa- 
tion which is at once the effect and cause of 
our advancing civilization. By means of in- 
surance the resources of many are aggregated 
for the protection of each.” And says the 
report of the Massachusetts Insurance Com- 
missioners, “‘ While all other sorts of Commu- 
nism interfere too much with individual liberty 
to be widely or long tolerated, here is a form 
of it which allows unrestrained individualism, 
without the penalty of beggary entailed upon 
dependents or descendants.” 

Insurance, then, is confessedly a form of 
Communism. It is also as an invention con- 
fessedly incomplete. New applications and 
powers of protection are found in it from time 
to time. Let us ascertain if we can, the direc- 
tion and extent to which its future develop- 
ment will lead. 

It is plain that when sufficient solidarity 
shall be established in society, insurance, in- 
stead of undertaking simply fo pay for dam- 
age after it is done, will undertake to seek 
and find means for preventing damage. The 
effect of insurance is already felt in this di- 
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rection. The underwriters of marine risks 
are on the alert for maintaining certain safe- 
guards to shipping and cargoes in dangerous 
places, and the boards of fire-insurance watch 
with interest all measures that can be taken to 
increase security against fire. Why should 
not the sums that are now paid for dsses of 
property be devoted to a system for its better 
preservation? Who knows but that under 
proper inducements companies may be formed 
who will be able to guarantee a city against 
fire, and its people against pestilence. This 
would make insurance a reality, instead of a 
name as it now is. 


Insurance also must be made to cover an 
immensely larger field of interest than it now 
does. It but touches the border, the merest 
outward investiture of life. Why should it 
stop with our houses, our ships, our merchan- 
dise? Society will not fulfill its function until 
it is able to insure not only the conditions of 
health, social happiness, and education to its 
members, but even the proper birth and breed- 
ing of their children. All these things are 
now at risk; and the disasters which strew 
life’s shores so thickly with domestic wrecks, 
fall unshared upon the unfortunate individual 
losers. How barbarous! For, the principle 
of insurance by combination carried to its 
legitimate extent, covers every one of these 
contingencies. You can just as certainly in- 
sure to a man happy social relations, as you 
can insure his barn against fire. Unity asa 
social power is almighty Who has ever seen 
its limits? It does not ask to be let off with 
any less demand than the complete happiness 
and security of all who participate in it. It is 
ready to issue policies to whoever will take 
them, for salvation of body and soul. The 
only condition of this larger style of insur- 
ance is that we should pay the premium re- 
quired, which, as the interests secured are vaste 
ly larger than ordinary, is necessarily increased 
in proportion. 

And this brings us to the original propo- 
sal of Jesus Christ, which appears to be 
neither more nor less than a prospectus of in- 
surance, and which, as it is the earliest that is 
extant, is also the most universal, since its poli- 
cies comprise the principle of protection, not 
only in the fire, marine, and life branches, 
but also insurance of every possible interest in 
human existence. Its form of policy will bear 
reading, and meditating on in these days, as it 
points out, without a question, the extent and 
mode of insurance that will prevail in the fu- 
ture. Here is the plan as we find it stated : 

PREMIUM. INSURANCE. 
“Seek ye first the king-|—And all these things, 
dom of God, and his|[z. e. material wealth and 
righteousness [¢. ¢., un-} abundance] shall be ad- 


selfish unity with God|ded unto you.’’—Maztt. 
and man], 2 $2. 

“Verily I say unto;—But he shall receive 
you, there is no manj{an hundred fold now in 
that hath left house, or! this time, houses, and 
brethren, or sisters, or} brethren, andsisters, and 
father, or mother, or wife | mothers, and children, 
or children, or lands, for | and lands, with persecu- 
my sake and the gospel’s | tions; and in the world 
[% ¢@, the gospel of! to come; eternal life.”— 
unity ]. Mark, 10: 29, 30. 








We commend this old forgotten plan to the 
attention of the thoughtful, seeking insurance, 
and can testify that so far as the terms pre- 





scribed have been accepted in our Community, 

the promises made by the Universal Insur- 

ance Company have been fulfilled to the letter. 
—G. W. Noyes. 


A RETURNING SPIRIT. 





OW can we express our gratitude to 

God? There are times in our experience 
when it seems as though our hearts would 
burst ; the desire is so strong, to manifest in 
some way our thankfulness to God for his good- 
ness. Out of the midst of some great afflic- 
tion we are suddenly restored to comfort and 
peace. How shall we thank God? Where 
shall we find vent for an overflowing heart? 
In a returning spirit. 


Did you ever hear a beautiful piece of music 
that so filled your heart, that so perfectly sat- 
isfied you that it stilled your whole being, and 
made you conscious of the presence of al- 
mighty power? Where shall we find an outlet 
for the feeling that must have some silent utter- 
ance that words are inadequate to express? In 
a returning spirit. 

Occasionally it falls to my lot to have some 
happiness that fills my heart with joy and 
peace. Words of thanksgiving involuntarily 
fall from my lips. An instinct comes with it 
not to satiate the appetite for enjoyment to the 
fullest extent, but to fill up the measure of my 
joy by going back to God, who is the author of 
every good and perfect gift. A returning spir- 
it is the safety-valve for every joy, for every 
thought of thankfulness ; the way to peace, to 
rest, to perfect love. S. L. N. 


WAS MR. NOYES EVER A SHAKER? 
Ill. 


N the year 1866 we published in the CiRCULAR 

a series of articles entitled ‘Shaker Commu- 
nism,” in which the principal Shaker doctrines 
were reviewed and criticised from our standpoint. 
Their system of leadership, entire consecration of 
property and services to their cause, etc., were 
commended as strong points in the Shaker organi- 
zation. It was also conceded that in their practice 
of confessing their sins, and their belief that spir- 
itual relationships are superior to mere natural 
ones, they were quite in advance of the churches. 
The absurdity of Mother Ann’s claim that Jesus 
Christ had made his Second Appearing in her per- 
son, and of other similar claims, was also faithfully 
pointed out. 

One point of great divergence between the 
Oneida Community and the Shakers is, that the 
Shakers believe that the very essence of all carnal- 
ity and sensuality lies in the exercise of the pro- 
creative functions ; whereas the O. C. stoutly advo- 
cates scientific propagation as applied to human 
beings. The Shakers say that “ generation,” or 
propagation of children, is antagonistic to “ re- 
generation,” or the progressive development of the 
soul. With them the resurrection is a rising into 
a state where the sexual instinct is extinguished, 
We believe, on the contrary, that the sexual in- 
stincts and passions can be purified so that we may 
please God by their proper exercise, and that the 
children born of parents saved from sin have bet- 
ter chances of development than those born hap- 
hazard. The Shakers are not perfectly logical in 
their estimate of the bodily functions. For exam- 
ple, they advocate dancing, and defend it on the 
ground that God has created all our faculties to be 
exercised in his service and worship ; not the heart 





only, but the whole body as well as soul. 
say: 

+“ Since we are blessed with hands and feet, those 
active and useful members of the body on which 
we mostly depend in our own service, shall we not 
acknowledge our obligations to God who gave 
them by exercising them in our devotions to him? 
God indeed looks at the heart; yet the heart must 
be but feebly engaged in the worship of God, when 
all the active powers of the body are idle. There 
is a too powerful connection between the body and 
mind, and too strong an influence of the mind up- 
on the body, to admit of much activity of mind in 
the service of God, without the co-operating exer- 
cises of the body. But where the heart is sincere- 
ly and fervently engaged in the service of God, it 
has a tendency to produce an active influence on 


the body.” 

Why should not this reasoning apply to the use 
of the sexual organs as well as to that of the legs 
and feet in dancing? We believe the Shakers are 
wrong in so abhorring the sexual functions. The 
last of the articles referred to on “ Shaker Commu- 
nism” contains the following argument: 


They 


To render the Shaker faith into one word, it is 
celibacy. Al their theology, all their church order 
and temporal arrangements, point to this end. All 
prophecy terminates in this, and it is the hidden 
meaning of all types and signs. The most inno- 
cent phraseology of Scripture covers this idea in 
the Shaker’s mind. It would be difficult to open 
their books without finding a paragraph in point. 

* * * * 


All such words as carnal, flesh, lust, nature, they 
transmute from their common, general sense, into a 
special sense ; and they play continually upon the 
mere verbal antithesis hisenen the words genera- 
tion and regeneration, as though they could make 
out in that way, that one is the opposite of the other. 
The work of generation and the work of regenera- 
tion, you will always find opposed in their discus- 
sions. We have thought it must be that Ann 
Lee herself, in sheer simplicity, originated this last 
conceit, and that her followers who otherwise 
would see its absurdity, stultify their own good 
sense in veneration for her. 

The Shakers found an argument for their favorite 
doctrine, on the fact that shame is connected with 
the sexual passion—inseparably connected they be- 
lieve. They say that “generation” needs the cover 
of darkness even when sanctified by marriage, and 
that swearing and blasphemy are not so offensive 
to the common ear as language belonging to this 
subject. They do not criticise shame. They fos- 
ter it, we think, and are of all people the most 
under its power. But what if it should be found 
out at last that shame itself is the hateful thing— 
that all that loathing and indignant horror which 
the Shakers cultivate toward amativeness should 
be turned toward shame? “That which is highly 
esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of 
God”—and what is more esteemed among men 
than shame? It is held in high honor, while the 
sexual passion is generally dishonored as some- 
thing low, vile and irredeemable. 

It is impossible however to meet the Shakers 
and deny that this passion has been a great foun- 
tain of corruption and misery to the human race. 
In fact if it must always take its present course, 
Shakerism may be the lesser evil. But the ques- 
tion is, whether it can not be redeemed. All the 
human passions under the will of the flesh are 
selfish and gross, and they are so, in proportion to 
their intrinsic vitality and power; but when re- 
deemed and possessed with the spirit of Christ, 
should they not become in the same proportion 
sources of happiness and edification ? 

The Shakers say that sexual love is the root of 
all evil. Paul, on the contrary, says that the love 
of money is the root of all evil; and it is certain 
that Christ, while he said not a word to countenance 
the Shaker doctrine, denounced covetousness as 
the worst of sins. The Shakers refer to his 
example; but if he did not marry, neither was he 
rich ; he did not have a house and barns and fat 
cattle. As he made himself a eunuch, so he made 
himself a servant and a vagabond, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven’s sake. 

The Shakers make a great account of wives 
being omitted in the registration of good things 
inherited by those who forsake all for Christ. It zs 
a singular omission. But what is a wife? It is a 
woman owned. In that sense, we find by other 
Scriptures there are no wives in the Kingdom of 
God. But who shall say that there are not men 
and women and love? 
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The Shakers maintain that Communism or a 
united interest is impossible except on the foun- 
dation of their social arrangement, hence celibacy 
is in the divine order. — challenge the world 
to produce another people living in pentecostal 
unity, and say their rock can never be shaken till 
that is done. It is odd that this pentecostal unity 
should be found among a people so very un-Shaker- 
ish as the Oneida Community. 

If Ann Lee had seen in her visions that the 
pony. spirit, or the spirit of selfish ownership 
and idolatry, which is supposed in the world to be 
inseparable from love, is the root of all iniquity, 
she would have come nearer the truth. -Out of 
this grows envy, jealousy, cruelty, murder, suicide, 
and every thing malignant and wicked, of which 
human nature is capable. The Shakers say that 
“people of all faiths can live together in good 
civility and neighborhood—no religious sentiments 
make any interruption of moment between re- 
lations and neighbors—so long as the order of the 
flesh or works of natural generation are preserved 
inviolate ; but let a man or woman take up the 
cross of Christ and follow him in the regeneration, 
and the spirits are all around up in arms ; and this 
shows that the flesh is in higher estimation than 
any God.” Still the cross and sacrifice of Shaker- 
ism does not begin to compare with the cross and 
sacrifice of those who love, and yet renounce 
ownership in love; and the doctrine of celibacy 
does not begin to be as offensive to the world as 
communism of the affections. 

For many years we have had more or less direct 
communication with the Shakers. Some of their 
members have visited us, and several of our peo- 
ple have made short calls at their Societies. This 
interchange of visits has been pleasant, and per- 
haps profitable. But Mr. Noyes has himself had 
little or no personal communication with them be- 
yond writing them one or two advisory letters on 
social subjects. One of these letters, being of 
considerable interest, was published in the Crr- 
CULAK of July 14, 1873, to which the curious read- 
er can refer. We stated in a former number that 
Mr. Noyes and his wife visited the Shaker Society 
at Harvard, Mass., in the summer of 1839. Ten 
years later, the 16th of March, 1849, he went to 
Referring to this visit he says 
in his recent letter: “I went to Mount Lebanon 
partly for the express purpose (not of confessing 
my sins, but) of telling the Elders there that 7 was 
laying the foundations of a society and system that 
would sooner or later subvert Shakerism. This, I 
think, was the only visit, besides the one at Har- 
vard, that I ever made toa Shaker settlement. I 
delivered my message. My impression is that 
Elder Evans was the man I talked with ; but this 
may not be reliable.” 

Alluding to the relations which he, in common 
with the O. C., has held to the Shakers, Mr. Noyes 
further remarks : 

“JT will only say that my feelings are far more 
liberal and friendly toward them in these last years 
than they were in any part of my earlier life. My 
study of them while writing the History of Ameri- 
can Socialisms led me to regard them as the com- 
missioned pioneers in Communism, and in that 
function I have given them unstinted praise: but 
I have never thought of accepting their theology 
or their views of celibacy; and I should account 
myself in almost as bad a case as Henry Ward 
Beecher’s, if it should turn out that there is a 
serious conspiracy at Mount Lebanon te convict 
me of falling into Shakerism. I shall call fora 
bill of particulars, and hope for a good deliverance.” 

What we have written perhaps sufficiently an- 
swers the questions with which we began. We 
will give any further information in our possession 
bearing on this subject, at any time there is a de- 
mand for it. F. W. S. 


This is from Edward Everett: “To read the 
English language well, to write with dispatch a 
neat, legible hand, and be master of the first rules 
of arithmetic, so as to dispose of at once, with ac- 
curacy, every question of figures which comes up 
in practice—I call this a good education. And if 





= add the ability to write pure, grammatical 
nglish, I regard it as an excellent education. 
These are the foundation; and unless you begin 
with these, all your flashy attainments, a little 
geology, and all other ologies and osophies, are 
ostentatious rubbish.” 





O ROSY EDEN! 


bp weary souls who have longings for a 
sojourn in Eden, but know not whereabouts it 
lieth, or have not the means »f procuring a ticket 
thither, may delectate themselves for a few brief 
and transient periods, by absorbing the following 
couleur de rose prospectus of a proposed Community 
to be called the “ Mutual Benefit Union :” 


We have laid the foundation in tangible reali- 
ties for a true social union on a permanent basis. 
We have over 500 acres of choice fruit land, a 
sublime natural park with a winding crystal stream, 
meandering through its whole length, from west to 
east ; another large stream called the little Bush- 
kill, dividing its eastern border, including the 
Bushkill Water Gap, with its thousand wonders ; 
Union Cataract, leaping down a precipice of nearly 
one hundred feet into a vast cove, then plunging in- 
to what is called the “Gulf of Perdition,” or 
“Bottomless Pit,” thence running through Croco- 
dile Glen, with its yawning “Dragon Teeth;” 
facing which is Mansion Mountain, 500 feet high. 
We have “ Noah’s Petrified Ark,” with its gigantic 
life-boats, evergreen masts and sails, its immense 
cold-air caverns and Indian fortifications, created 
before the flood. We havea chain of seven cas- 
cades, cataracts and waterfalls on the Crystal Stream 
of Life, emanating from beautiful triune lakes, from 
35 to 130 feet deep, one to three miles in length and 
width, filled with the choicest fish and trout, with 
which this sparkling stream is literally alive. We 
have a thousand valuable water-powers, great 
number and variety of the choicest fruit in bearing 
condition; acres of vines and berries. 

We can fruit, and make a great variety of wines; 
receive a considerable annual revenue from city 
people visiting our falls and glens. We design to 
publish largely, and establish an Industrial, Practi- 
cal College on the grounds, sell scholarships and 
donate a building-lot to each of those desirous of 
building here. 

We have excellent teams, all needed farmer, car- 
penter and mason tools, spring and lumber wagons, 
any quantity otf building materials, the finest wall, 
flag and building stone. This with much outside 
property, free from all encumbrance, we donate for- 
ever to the use of those true and tried congenial 
friends, worthy and capable of living in unity. 
We believe in the God of Love and Wisdom, the 
Soul of Matter, in the Living Truth, the Savior, 
and Principle of Peace. 

Our bond of union is the all creative, sanctified, 
divine love—our supreme law, the mental con- 
stitution. Heb. 10: 16. We seek to found our 
society on the rock of eternal principles. No 
drones, vampires or parasites will be harbored or 
tolerated; no true, poor, worthy person rejected. 
Our union is a divine trinity of love, wisdom and 
force of talent, labor and capital, joint-stock, co- 
operation in unitary life, mutually blended, having 
— in common in the eternal, glowing, central 

eart. 

We seek to establish a temple of living harmony, a 
model epitome or microscope of what society should 
and can be. All persons must join on probation: 
if mutually acceptable after a fair trial and sufficient 
proof of their efficient worth and congeniality, 
they will be accepted into full fellowship, receiving 
capital stuck to the full value of their interest, for 


- their protection in case of dissolution. 


For further particulars, all persons should send 
their likenesses and request with enclosed stamp 
for the Oracle of Truth and private circulars, giv- 
ing all needed information as far as we feel justified 
in revealing the silent secret workings and inner 
principles, organic structure and uses of the or- 
ganization of the Mutual Benefit Union. 

All friends of truth and humanity, who have 
outgrown existing social systems, conquered preju- 
dice, pride, egotism, self-love and superstition, that 
have grace and charity, to grow into divine harmony 
and unity of faith and interest, who are free from 
contaminating habits, from the curse of intemper- 
ance and tobacco, the use of lard and pork, all nar- 
cotics and drugs, we invite to join us. We teach 
the Love-Cure, Earth-Cure, Air-Cure, Rest-Cure, 
Occupation-Cure, Mental-Cure, Movement-Cure, 
Diet-Cure, Water-Cure, Electric-Cure, Magnetic- 





Cure, Social-Cure, Mirth-Cure, and Peace-Cure. 
We seek to perfect ourselves and our race; to 
live and teach the truth. 

We have discovered coal, petroleum and slate, 
which we have every reason to believe exists in 
endless quantities on the premises. 

O Garden of the Euphrates! Couldst thou com- 
pare thyself with a home on the Little Bushkill ? 
Thou hadst only a serpent, while this boasts a 
**Crocodile Glen,” ‘ Dragon’s Teeth,” and a visi- 
ble “Gult of Perdition.” Where then were thy 
“beautiful triune lakes from 35 to 130 feet deep ?” 
Or who has told of such compound “Cures,” such 
“coal, petroleum and slate?”’ O Bushkill! 


RESISTING THE. DEVIL. 


Cozicot, Fuly 1, 1875. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Believing that your readers 
generally, are interested in experience that is en- 
couraging to faith in our warfare with the princi- 
pality of disease and death, I offer the following: 

Suddenly assailed by something in the form of a 
cold, a few days ago, I took to my bed for the pur- 
pose of equipping myself through prayer and medi- 
tation, for a conflict with it. While reflecting on 
Christ’s successful warfare against the principality 
of disease, the exhortation of James, “Resist the 
devil and he will flee from you; draw nigh to God 
and he will draw nigh to you,” came to my mind in 
so fresh a form as to captivate my attention at once. 
This passage I accepted as an answer to prayer. 
That the devil is the author of sin, and therefore 
the source of all diseases, I entertain not the slight- 
est doubt. Neither do I doubt that in resisting 
disease of any kind, we are resisting the devil and 
his wicked works. But the question arose in my 
mind, as I became more and more absorbed in the 
problem given me to solve, what connection is 
there between resisting the devil on the one hand, 
and drawing near to God on the other? Again, 
with what weapons does one resist the devil ? 

Every soldier of the cross knows full well that 
the evil one works through the passions, appetites, 
or other bodily faculties, to bring us into bondage. 
So that in our conflict with evil, we are fighting for 
our freedom. But Christ says, “The truth shall 
make you free.” Fveedom, then, is what we want 
in all conflicts with sin and its fruits, while the spirit 
and power of truth alone, can vouchsafe our de- 
liverance. When therefore we are attacked by dis- 
ease, we Can Say to it or to the spirit behind it, this 
body of mine is the property of God, and I am 
simply the lawfully appointed protector of it. 
The apostle Paul says, “What, know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is 
in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your 
own: What stronger warrant can one have of 
God’s claims to our bodies thanthat? ‘God owns 
me,” can not be repeated too often when one is af- 
flicted with bodily difficulties of any kind. 

In regarding our body as our own, we cherish a 
falsehood by claiming the property of another as 
though we actually owned it. But let the truth 
come in and correct that error, and one’s relation to 
his body and its functions is radically changed. He 
is no longer the proprietor, but simply the factor or 
agent of Him whose will he is to execute in all sin- 
cerity and faithfulness. That which before this 
transfer may have been treated with neglect, or 
abused by indulgence, is now looked upon with re- 
spect and veneration as one naturally regards a 
place of divine worship. If, then, our bodies are 
temples, meeting-houses or churches, in which God, 
his Son and the holy angels meet for worship, they 
should be treated accordingly. 

As the methods of resistance to disease and the 
devil are peaceful instead of combative, we draw 
near to God through the very means by which we 
resist the devil and all diseases that assail us. 
Moreover, in believing and confessing the truth re- 
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specting God’s rights ir our bodies, we prove our- 
selves the friends and defenders of the administra- 
tion in the heavens. In short, by recognizing the 
legitimacy of the claims of Him who died to re- 
deem both body and soul, and sacrificing every 
thing in defense of them, we are practically seek- 
ing the Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
are virtually drawing near to Him who abundantly 
rewards those who sincerely and diligently seek 
his presence. 

While the substance of the foregoing was work- 
ing in my heart and mind, the effect upon my body 
was perceptibly invigorating. The symptoms 
of disease had vanished. The words of Paul, 
“Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy. Ghost,” etc., assumed a far deeper signifi- 
cance than ever before. My veneration and re- 
spect for God’s property in my body, and its attri- 
butes, seemed to have been greatly strengthened in 
the course of a few hours. 

A religious revival that does not embrace deliv- 
erance for the body as well as the soul, is but half 
a revival. Men whose souls are converted while 


their bodies are left in the possession of the devil, 
can hardly escape from falling from grace. 


Why was Christ put through so thorough an ex- 
perience, in making his body both death-proof and 
hell-proof, if not to make him a pattern for all, in 
the process of salvation? And why was he known 
to the world only or mainly as a physician for the 
body ? 

Finally, any one who will, may enter the health- 
revival field at once by surrendering ones’ body to 
God as the lawful and rightful owner of it. The 
work must be sincerely and honestly done. God 
takes possession of our bodies through his agent, 
the Spirit of Truth—an agent who will lead us into 
all truth by giving us a meek and lowly spirit. 

GC: 
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MONDAY, FULY i2, 1875. 


The excitement caused by the Tilton-Beecher 
trial is quietly subsiding, after having held the at- 
tention of the country for six long months. Mr. 
Beecher is determined to go on with his work, and 
his church is equally determined to sustain him. 
Ata meeting of the pew-holders, June 7th., Mr. 
Beecher’s salary for the present year was raised to 
$100,000. This was done in consideration of the 
expenses of the recent trial, the church thus as- 
suming the responsibility of it. It is not probable 
that either of the parties to the suit will care to re- 
new it, and when the newspapers have had their say 
the subject may be dropped. It is natural enough 
that after the agitation of such a matter as that in- 
volved in this trial, there should be a disposition to 
moralize somewhat on social questions. New ar- 
guments for and against marriage will be framed 
from it, anda few people will begin to reflect on 
the possibility of being saved from sin. 


ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
OT long ago, Mr. Robert Dale Owen went to 
Dansville, N. Y., for the benefit of his health; 
but he grew worse, his mind being seriously 
affected. It soon became necessary to telegraph 
for his son, and, his mind failing entirely, he has 
been placed in an asylum. 

The Chicago Tribune of July 2, sayS: “A dispatch of 
this morning tells a sorrowful story. Robert Dale Owen 
has become insane. After a long life of earnest, unsel- 
fish effort for the good of mankind, this terrible inflic- 
tion comes. The cause of it probably does not lie many 
months back, When the heartless imposture of the 





Holmes mediums, the Philadelphia conspirators with 
‘Katie King,’ was exposed, the shock to Mr. Owen 
was tremendous. He had accepted the pretended 
‘manifestations’ of these rascals with implicit faith. 
He lived some time in Philadelphia in order to miss 
none of the seances. Therepeated apparitions of ‘Ka~ 
tie’ were to him conclusive proof of immortality. He 
pinned his faith in the life hereafter, in reiinion with his 
father and his wife, on what Spiritualism, and especial- 
ly on what this pretended spirit, showed him. Read- 
ers of his article in the Atlantic Monthly upon ‘Katie 
King’ will remember the syllogism which the good old 
man painfully constructed therein, by which he proved 
to his own perfect satisfaction, that the visitor was in- 
deed a disembodied bit of supernaturalism. The day 
before the article appeared the fraud was exposed. Mr. 
Owen wept bitterly, it is said, when a conviction that he 
had been made the dupe of a trio of knaves forced itself 
upon him. He telegraphed to Boston to cut out the ar- 
ticle, but it was too late. The Magazine was already 
printed. A thin slip of paper, disclaiming any editorial 
responsibility and thus ruthlessly increasing that of the 
author, was prefixed to the sketch. And thus it came to 
pass that Robert Dale Owen’s syllogistic proof that 
‘Katie King’ was a spirit and ‘Katie’s’ own confes- 
sion that she was a fraud were published together 
throughout the country. The mind once so vigorous 
could not stand the blow that shook the faith of half a 
lifetime. The insanity feared at that time has at last 
come. 

“The life so sorrowfully ended—for insanity is death or 
worse than death—began in 1804, at New Lanark, an in- 
dustrial settlement near Glasgow, Scotland, which was 
long a monument to the philanthropy of his father, Rob- 
ert Owen. The son’s fame has never equalled that of his 
sire, but he has been even more self-sacrificing in his ef- 
forts to benefit mankind. When the father came to Ameri- 
ca in order to carry out his Communistic dreams, the 
son was his faithful assistant. He edited the paper that 
served as the organ of the ‘New Harmony’ colony. 
When that brave, foolish experiment failed, and the eld- 
er Owen returned to England to conduct like failures 
there, tosow the seeds of codperation, labor-leagues, 
and Chartism, to found infant schools, and to preach 
Spiritualism, Robert Dale remained in America. He 
was by nature a politician of the old school, the good 
school, and he was soon in the Indiana Legislature, 
where he succeeded in emancipating women from the 
slavery of the common law; then in Congress, and final- 
ly in the diplomatic service of the country. President 
Pierce, who sent Hawthorne to Liverpool, and so indi- 
rectly endowed the world with ‘ The Marble Faun,’ and 
‘Our Old Home,’ made Owen Minister at Naples. Since 
he retired from that position in 1858, he has been a stu- 
dent, writer, amateur politician, and professional philan- 
thropist. His published works fill nearly a dozen vol-, 
umes. No one, we presume, reads nowadays his unpop- 
ular ‘Popular Tracts,’ his ‘ Plank Roads,’ and his ‘Poca- 
hontas,’ a ‘Drama.’ We trust that no one will try to read 
his ‘Beyond the Breakers.’ But book-making was not his 
forte. A kindly, genial, whole-souled man, the predes- 
tined prey of plausible rogues, the friend of every 
scheme of reform, combining the purity of childhood 
with the vigor of manhood, he has met a fate worse than 
death, a fate for which atrio of sordid swindlers are 
probably responsible.” 


Spiritualism has its ups and downs in the public 
estimation, and they are apt to be extreme, es- 
pecially the downs. Just now the melancholy 
termination of Robert Dale Owen’s career, coupled 
as it is with the exposure of the ‘“‘Katie King” 
frauds, together with the conviction of Buguet, the 
celebrated spirit-photographer of Paris—an account 
of which will be found in our news column—has 
quite a depressing effect on the belief in spiritual- 
istic phenomena. But just at this juncture, as if 
calculated to maintain the true equilibrium, the 
Russian scientists are interesting themselves in in- 
vestigating the matter, and they go at it with real 
practical zeal. Two of the Professors of the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburgh have joined Professors 
Crookes and Wallace in endorsing the genuineness 
of some of the physical phenomena produced 
through mediums, 





THE FOURTH OF FULY. 





For the ninety-ninth time the people of this 
great country have celebrated the glorious 
anniversary of our national independence. Gun- 
powder has helped us to do it. The cannons have 
roared, the flags have waved and floated in the 
breeze, wherever there was a breeze, the military 
companies have marched, and the small boys have let 
off innumerable toy pistols and Chinese fire-crack- 
ers. We have had the heat, the dust, the rain, the 
soda-water, the candy, the peanuts, and the dances 
in the evening; nothing has been omitted. The 
usual orations have been delivered with the cus- 
tomary flattering allusions to the “ Father of his 
Country.” Every thing has furnished its ‘possible 
excitement, and with it all our patriotism is sup- 
posed to have glowed afresh. 

Then comes the “day after the 4th,” when the 
excitement is followed by an equivalent prostration. 
As a retrospect the great day is not so glorious. 
The cannon which thundered so grandly have acci- 
dentally blown off a few dozens of human heads, 
arms or legs; the military companies which 
marched so proudly are minus the unfortunate 
members who succumbed to sunstroke; the flags 
are hauled down, and those urchins who have 
neither set the house on fire nor shattered them- 
selves with gunpowder, are struggling with their 
abused stomachs. Every body feels sour and 
bilious. The fire-crackers have caused many con- 
flagrations. 

It may now be a proper time to inquire whether 
our ancestors hit upon the best plan for celebrat- 
ing the “glorious Fourth,” and whether we may not 
contrive some other way which shall be better 
adapted to our time and circumstances? Can we 
not originate some style of jubilation which shall 
be more civilized, quite as patriotic, and far less 
dangerous to life, limbs and property? At the risk 
of incurring some derision we might even ask if 
the fact of our independence of the European 
powers is not so well understood and admitted by 
this time that we can safely forego any further cele- 
bration of it? Next year we are to have a tre- 
mendous time at the Centennial. Why not let the 
custom end with that, and thenceforth dwell in 
quiet and security? Or, if we must continue to 
celebrate, may we not at least abjure gunpowder 
and substitute some gentler and pleasanter means? 

F. W. S. 


AN ABOLITION-OF-DEATH SOCIETY. 





ONEIDA CIRCULAR:—Your correspondent 
F. W. S., in commenting on my last communication 
to the CiRCULAR, says he does not know what I 
mean by an Abolition-of-Death society. I will try 
to explain. I do not see why a man can not live 
so as to be able to get rid of going through with 
the process of what is called physical death. I 
can see no reason why the body can not be made 
immortal as well as the soul or spirit. We are 
taught that death came into the world in conse- 
quence of sin, and that Christ came to save us from 
sin. If that is so, did he not also come to save us 
from the effects of sin? The resurrection of 
Christ’s body from death, has demonstrated the 
fact that the body is to be redeemed from death 
and if the body is to be made immortal through the 
Christian programme, why can not we so live and 
preserve our bodies, that they will not die at all? 
If we live free from sin, and take care of our 
bodies, protecting them from evil and injury, why 
can we not live as long as we want to on this earth, 
and then be taken bodily off to some other 
planet? Such a thing has been done in the ages 
past, if we can believe the Record. Enoch walked 
with God for a certain number of years, and then 
was not, for God took him bodily away. Elijah 
was similarly translated. If men in ages past 
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could so live as to escape death, why can they not 
do the same now? I believe they can. If Christ 
has not opened up the way for us to accomplish 
this, the science of Spiritualism may do it. 

We think the fact has been fully demonstrated 
that the human body is immortal, not only in the 
resurrection of the body of Christ and others in 
his time, but the materializations that are taking 
place at the Eddies, and at a number of other 
places in these times, are giving the positive proofs 
of the fact. Again, the levitation of living 
mediums through the air by invisible hands, which 
has been proved beyond a doubt, demonstrates the 
possibility of the body’s being taken up from the 
earth, contrary to all known laws of nature. 
Matter is believed to be eternal. It can not be de- 
stroyed. It may change its form, but it is inde- 
structible. When the spirit leaves the body, 
the life of the body is gone, and the material 
of which the body is composed goes back to the 
primitive atoms of which it is composed. These 
atoms may combine into new forms, or they may in 
the distant future be re-combined in the original they 
occupied in the human body as is foretold in the 
resurrection. Our bodies are constantly under- 
going changes ; we are constantly taking on new 
matter and throwing off old. We change our 
organization every day of our lives. The old in 
us is constantly dying out; the new is being 
organized to take its place. Why can not we ob- 
tain such control of these changes that we can 
improve, perfect and vitalize our bodies so that 
death will lose its power over us? We read that he 
that overcometh shall receive a crown of life. Death 
is to be swallowed up invictory. The last enemy, 
death, is to be destroyed. There shall be no more 
death neither sorrow nor crying, for the former things 
are passed away. Christ said, “He that be- 
lieveth on me, hath everlasting life.” “This is the 
bread that cometh down from heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof and notdie.” “If any man 
eat of this bread he shall live forever.” “If a man 
keep my sayings, he shall never see death.” “If 
a man keep my sayings he shall never taste of 
death.” There are many of Christ’s sayings of a 
similar import. Paul in Corinthians says: ‘“ This 
corruption shall put on incorruption, this mortal 
shall put on immortality.” These and scores of 
other passages of like import, taken in connection 
with the fact that Christ made whole in body all 
whose sins he forgave, afford the proofs that he 
came as a Savior of the body as well as of 
the soul. 

What I mean, then, by an Abolition-of-Death 
Society, is a Society of persons who organize for 
the purpose of investigating the laws of life as they 
are revealed in the Bible, in nature, in the human 
body, and by living in strict obedience to those laws 
that they may banish sin from among them, and thus 
overcome death of the body. And when they live 
as long on this earth as they desire to, they can be 
translated to some other planet or world where 
there are new sources of enjoyment opened to them. 
What objection do you see to this programme? 

E. P. M. 

Bath Hotel, 39 & 40 West 26-st., New-York. 
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ONEIDA. 


THE other day Mr. Thacker handed us a basket 
filled with his new strawberry—the Dr. Warder. 
It was a tempting sight, those large, rich crimson 
berries—just eighty-four of which were sufficient to 
filla quart basket to its very rim. They are in- 
comparably the handsomest strawberry we have yet 
raised, and for flavor, they compare well with the 
Walker Seedling and Triomphe de Gand, of which 
they seem to be a mixture. They are a late berry, 
and we opine are destined to become very popular, 





THE children’s new playhouse is covered, shing- 
led and floored, and the carpenters are every day 
adding something toward its completion. The 
children already find ita convenient shelter on rainy 
days. 

The other evening, a general invitation was ex- 
tended to lovers of dancing to try the new floor; 
for the next hour many feet were stepping in time 
to lively music, which sounded through the empty 
building out into the night air. At ten o'clock the 
musicians retired, the lights were taken to the 
house, and the windowless building left in total 
darkness. 


Mr. KELLy’s new assistant in the flower-garden 
is aman ofdeeds. He works with a will, as though 
he enjoyed it. He may get fatigued, but you would 
not suspect it. He comes from Denmark, a coun- 
try we know little about. He has served in two 
wars. When Prussia sought to gain new territory 
on the north at the expense of Denmark, he fought 
againsther. In vain! Schleswig-Holstein became 
a part of Prussia, and their inhabitants, including 
himself, Prussians. Next he took the part of his new 
country against Austria. A year ago next Septem- 
ber, he went back to his native land with his Ameri- 
can wife, ashe thoughtto stay. Buttherehad been a 
great change. Taxes were high for one thing, and 
the Prussian yoke was not so easy to wear as the 
Danish one had been. In March last he came back 
to try and make America his home. 


DuRING the season of strawberries and peas, 
there are daily calls for volunteer help in hulling 
berries or shelling peas. Any one having a few 
moments to spare, is welcome to the “bees ”—he 
may stay longer or shorter as suits his convenience 
—for here “every little helps.” Among the most 
constant members of this volunteer group, are Lady 
Thayer, aged 71; Mrs. Higgins, 77; and Aunty 
Robinson, 84. It is enjoyable to join these workers, 
for though ever busy, they enliven the time with 
their entertaining conversation. To see them work 
and mark their cheerfulness, always stimulates me 
to greater industry. On a late occasion of this 
kind the following bit of gossip took place: 

Aunty R.—(busy hulling berries), Mrs. S. have 
you heard about Mrs. W’s. daughter ? 

Mrs. S.—No, I believe not. 

Annty R.—She has been living West. Not long 
ago she returned to B. to visit her mother. While 
there she was taken very sick—so sick that it was 
feared she might die. A doctor was called, who 
informed her that she had the symptoms of Ty- 
phoid fever, and was going to have it. Upon this 
the girl rose up and said in a loud voice, “I wont 
have it/” She got right up and went to work, and 
has not been sick a day since. 

Mrs. S.—She must partake of her mother’s faith, 
I should think. 

Aunty R.—1 should judge so from this. Her 
mother is an old and staunch believer. She is en- 
joying great peace of mind at the present time. 
She says she is happy all the time. 


Miss W.—I supposed, Aunty, you were going to 


‘tell us that the girl had the Typhoid fever and died. 


That was the natural ending—your story turned 
out in an unexpected way. 

Aunty R.—I guess it was unexpected to the doc- 
tor too. 


THE “Glorious Fourth” —‘ Independence Day” 
—has come and gone; it and its festivities for 
1875, are among the things that were. The 
weather was such as generally characterizes Fourth- 
of-July celebrations; excessively warm and sultry, 
interspersed with thunder-showers. The day was 
unusually free from incident or excitement, so far 
as we were concerned. Trains ran between 
Oneida and the Community once in an hour and 
a-half, from ten in the morning till six at night, 





spilling off passengers at every arrival, and taking 
some away at every departure. Thus our grounds 
were at no time over-crowded. 

We had been apprised of this arrangement of 
the trains, and therefore had our dining-rooms 
in readiness to accommodate all who came. 

Providence assisted in withdrawing the usual in- 
ducement to the multitude to tarry long with us, 
however; several of our leading musicians were 
absent just at this time, and we were necessitated 
to announce—No Music. This was an almost un- 
precedented event in our history, as for years we 
have entertained our Fourth-of-July guests with a 
full programme of vocal and instrumental music. 
We scattered the following notice through the 
leading villages within fifty miles of us, in hopes to 
prevent any persons coming with the expectation 
of attending a concert : 

“The Oneida Community announce that they will not give concerts 
at their place on the approaching 4th or sth of July, as has formerly 
been their custom. Visitors will therefore be expected to entertain 
themselves to a large extent, and may use the Piano or Organ in the 
Community Hall for that purpose.”’ 

Those who came were well-behaved persons, and 
quietly entertained themselves about the grounds, 
or during the showers one and another tried the 
instruments in the Hall. We never remember a 
more quiet Fourth than was this one. 

While the older folks were busy in waiting on 
the visitors who called, the younger children were 
taken to the meadow east of the house, where they 
had a most hilarious time. They were allowed to 
wade in the creek to their heart’s content fora 
while ; after which they had a fine time “cele- 
brating the Fourth” with fire crackers, etc. This 
fun over, a sumptuous dinner was taken to the 
arbor, where they all sat down and ate it with 
“ gladness and singleness of heart.” 


Meanwhile, the infants had a ride to the Villa, 
and the older children went fishing. After meeting 
the boys went to the tower and sent up Roman 
candles and rockets. Thus ended this quietest of 
Fourths of July. 


A FRIEND in Missouri writes : 

‘Our orchards look as bare as in January. The 
fields are as bare of vegetation as the highway. 
Allis dismal and dreary. For three successive 
years, since the financial crash, ill luck seems to 
have followed on the heels of disaster. Drought, 
army worms, potato bugs and chinch bugs have 
made sad havoc; what the one left the other de- 
stroyed. The extreme reached us last fall in the 
shape of grasshoppers or rather the Rocky Moun- 
tain locusts. Since their wings have grown, 
most of them have left in a north-eastern and 
northern direction. They alight about sunset 
during their exodus; and woe to the gardens 
and fields where they may do so. All may 
look lovely before, but they leave desolation be- 
hind them. ‘ Myriads’ hardly expresses their 
number. Our farmers who can raise enough to get 
seed, make frantic efforts to replant potatoes, corn, 
turnips, parsnips, beets and beans. We have not 
tasted any vegetables since last summer, and won- 
der how we have kept so well and healthy with- 
out them. 

“The Granges are every-where collecting necessi- 
ties and supplies for their destitute brothers in this 
section of the country, and be it said to their credit, 
they have nobly and promptly reached out to our 
farmers a full, ready and helpful hand. Iowa and 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio have shown them- 
selves very generous. 

“But I can not help looking forward to brighter 
prospects. For when this storm has been weath- 
ered at last, what an amount of work will there be 
for every body. Every thing is dilapidated to the 
lowest degree for want of means to pay for repairs 
and new taols and material. 

“The darkest hour is ‘always before dawn.” 
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ONCE MORE. 

Many of the visitors who call seem to be sorely 
distressed about our children—especially the babies. 
“To think of the poor things ,being sep:rated 
from their mothers!” exclaim these sympathetic 
people. They apparently come with an idea that 
the Community “nursery” is a kind of “ blue- 
beards” castle, where the little ones are hid away 
from their friends and relatives, and deprived of 
all the joys of childhood. It is astonishing after 
all we have written and said on the subject, how 
wide-spread this notion is; and the uniformity of 
the question, “ Do your children know their moth- 
ers ?” and the suspicious, doubting air with which 
it is put, is often as ludicrous as it is hackneyed. 

We despair of ever setting this matter right in 
the minds of these good people, but we wish they 
could know how mistaken is their sympathy. In 
the first place xo such separation, as they seem to 
imagine, takes place between the mothers and chil- 
dren in the Community. (That we have told many 
times before, but no one seems to believe it.) 
Mothers have free access to the “nursery” at all 
times of day; and then at night, each one takes 
her own babe and cares for it as tenderly as her 
heart may dictate. Is there any thing very dread- 
ful in that ? 

Besides, each mother has the entire care of her 
child until it is a year old, or if she weans it earlier, 
and chooses, she may leave it in the “nursery” 
from eight o’clock in the morning, until five in the 
afternoon. This is entirely optional with herself. 
What mother is there in the world—if she knew 
there were those who would love and cherish her 
little one as fondly as she could herself, and would 
teach it obedience much better than she could her- 
self, and who were ready and willing to do it—what 
mother is there we ask, who would not gladly ac- 
cept of this relief for eight hours out of the twenty- 
four ? 

The outline of a mother’s experience for the first 
twelve months of her maternity, may be briefly 
sketched : 

There is scarcely any pleasure which can equal 
that which she experiences in caring for her new- 
born babe. To watch its daily growth is a novel 
and sweet sensation ; it is like watching the un- 
folding of a beautiful flower—a taste of existence 
which has a different flavor from any she ever 
knew before. Henceforth she has a double inter- 
est in living. Between herself and child there ex- 
ists a subtile, mysterious link, which grows stronger 
every day. The two are so sympathetically at- 
tached that whatever affects the one, the other 
feels. Any depression on the part of the mother 
brings fretful days and wakeful nights to her help- 
less infant; and a worrisome infant will bring tire- 
some days and heavy eyelids to the mother. Thus 
they act and react on each other. As time rolls on 
—and day and night the responsibility of the 
babe’s comfort and growth devolves on the mother 
—she has seasons of weariness and consequent 
fretfulness. Under this treatment the child wor- 
ries and she scolds. There come days when every 
thing seems to go wrong. Even the kindest of 
parents have moments when relief from baby- 
tending would be a luxury. 

It is wonderful how soon an infant learns to 
demand favors of its mother ; it is quite as wonder- 
ful how soon a mother yields to the will of her 
child. When she has yielded once or twice, she 
feels compelled to satisfy its murmurings thrice. 
And thus it often happens that the relation be- 
comes inverted—the child commands and the 
mother meekly obeys. She is quite the slave of care, 
and by the time her child isa year old, her babe 
is irritable and in danger of becoming disagreeable. 
The fact is, the relation has become too close for the 
best prosperity of either. The vibrations between 





them are so sensitive that they too often produce 
discords. Such is the natural course of things. 

Just here what is needful for hoth, is—change. 
Let other nurses relieve that mother from baby- 
tending, and mark the improvement in both. 
Give her some other employment through the 
day which interests her; and at evening when 
she takes her little one to her bed-chamber for 
the night, she will be fresh for the responsibility. 
Then put the babe into a “nursery” with half-a- 
dozen companions just his own age, where there 
are four good nurses who have nothing else to do, 
but to care for and amuse these six one-year-olds. 
Immediately, the little fellow’s sphere of acquain- 
tance is enlarged; he soon forgets all that grieved 
him before; he learns to love his little mates; 
he loves his new guardians ; he reaches out loving 
hands to all who meet him. He is beginning to de- 
velop. Is his mother any the less dear? nay, he en- 
joys her more than ever ; and she on her part, finds 
the old, fresh happiness in his society which she 
felt in the first few weeks after his birth. 


That is what we do with our babies—that is the 
separation we bring about—and no other. We are 
studying to make both mothers and children 
healthy, happy and Goob, and we find this method 
a success. 


Is it cruel ? A MOTHER. 


Friday, Fuly 9.—THE fruit department has been 
engaged in putting up strawberries for about two 
weeks past, consuming from 800 to 1,700 quarts per 
day. It is not expected this fruit will last more 
than one or two days longer; canning and bo‘tling 
cherries have begun. Forty crates were put up 
yesterday, besides a quantity of strawberries, and 
this morning there are in the Keep fifty crates 
of cherries and 800 quarts of strawberries for the 
day’s work. We are employing seventy hands to- 
day, of whom all but eight are women and girls. 
Strawberries put in the Keep last Saturday were 
found to be in good condition for canning on 
Tuesday, after the 4th had passed. 

Some days, over a ton of sugar has been con- 
sumed in putting up strawberries. 


WALLINGFORD. 


WE lately received the following letter from Dr. 
Shepard : 

{ Brooklyn, N. Y., Fune 25, 1875. 
Office of the Turkish Baths, 

A. E., Esq. 

DEAR SiR:—Your favor, with the handbills of 
your new Bath-rooms, was welcome, and I thank 
you very much for them. They gave me quite an 
idea of what you are about. If I can get away 
sometime this summer, I shall most assuredly give 
you a call and look over your little enterprise. This 
is a day of small things with you now, but you can 
hardly conceive to what this movement may yet 
lead. I believe you are engaged in a grand work for 
the physical regeneration of the world, and I, for 
one, welcome every new worker who takes hold in 
good faith. 

I thank you for the suggestion to send my little 
book for distribution ; have sent twenty-five copies 
and will send as many more as you desire. 


I have only one criticism, and that is, your charge 
is too small. You ought not to give a mere sweat- 
bath short of fifty cents. Why, they charge here 
over twenty-five cents for an ordinary tub-bath— 
with which there is no comparison—and then a 
shampoo-bath for seventy-five cents is dirt-cheap ! 

Wishing you God-speed in the glorious work of 
physical regeneration, I am respectfully, 

Cuas. H. SHAPARD, ™. D. 


Our prices are very low, lower than anywhere 
else in the world; but our first object in starting 
the bath was, not to make money, but to “clear 
out” the fever and ague. To do this, we found it 
indispensable to meet the necessities of the works 


ing-men ; therefore we could not “cut down” the 
ague without “cutting down” prices. 

Only the rich can afford to take the city Turkish 
Baths at a dollar each. We expect that the rich 
will help us to place a public bath here within the 
reach of everybody. 

If we could afford it, we would make the Turkish 
Bath as eheap as “ washing seven times in Jordan.” 
W. C., Fune 30, 1875. A. E. 

Mr. Noyes lately remarked in reference to dis- 
ease: 

“We are apt to talk about fighting disease in 
language that implies combativeness. But disease 
is not conquered by combativeness. Combative- 
ness is disease and the essence of all disease. The 
spirit of peace is what conquers disease—the spir- 
it of peace from God: The ‘Benaria’ (a newly 
coined word, for all that pertains to health), oppo- 
site of Malaria, is that good, soft, peaceable spirit 
that comes into us and makes us all draw together 
and love one another. That is the virtue that 
comes from Christ. It is the re-organizing princi- 
ple which is the very essence of life—the very 
opposite of the disorganizing principle which is the 
essence of disease. Christ told his disciples when 
he sent them out to heal diseases and cast out 
devils, that when they went into a place they 
should say, ‘Peace be to this place.’ It was in 
that way that they deployed and moved on the 
enemy’s works. They said, ‘Peace be to this 

place!’ and then they went around from one place 
to another enforcing peace against all devils. If 
people would not receive them Christ told his dis- 
ciples to shake the dust from their feet ‘and let 
their peace return to them;’ showing that their 
peace was something that went out from them, 
and could be called back—a positive emanation. 
This peace was the healing virtue of the great 
Health Revivals.” 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
XVII 

URING the time that Mrs. Miller was mother 

of the Wallingford Community, she held a 
weekly composition class with the girls, writing 
something nearly every week herself. Among her 
productions we find the following : 

RETROSPECT. 

I have lately been interested in recalling to mem- 
ory the names and various fortunes, so far as I 
became acquainted with them, of the playmates 
and,school-fellows of my childhood and youth. My 
circle of acquaintances was not particularly large, 
nor were their histories very peculiar. Yet, gather- 
ing them all together, and tracing their different 
paths as they emerge from childhood to youth and 
womanhood, enough, perhaps, of interest may be 
found to entertain our circle a few moments. Three 
or four of my early friends, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, went South as teachers and governesses. 
Wealthy Southerners seemed to think these New 
England maidens great prizes, and they were soon 
married, some to lords of slaves and cotton bales, 
and if now living are involved in the fate of war in 
Alabama and Tennessee. One lovely girl, Ruth 
S., whom I and all the girls looked up to as almost 
a saint—she was so religious and so good even 
when a child—moved out West while still young, 
married there and soon died. 

Laura G., whose home was quite near mine, be- 
longed to a very consumptive family. The symp- 
toms of this disease began to show themselves in 
her when about eighteen; yet she was so ambitious, 
so determined to make a good figure in society that 
she concealed and ignored as much as possible her 
situation, and finally became engaged to be married 
while privately taking anti-consumptive medicines. 





She attained the object of her ambition, a fashion- 
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able wedding, a husband and a good position in 
society. In about a year she became the mother 
of a feeble infant, lingered a few weeks, and then 
died, and her baby was buried with her. 

Kate X. lived in the next house to Laura, and 
was for some years my most intimate friend. She 
was an intellectual, well-educated girl, quite inde- 
pendent and self-reliant, and one that always won re- 
spect; but she evidenly had a very different ambition 
from Laura. She never married, but remained at 
home the comfort of her parents, and the “good 
aunt” to her sister’s children. Her mother was an 
invalid, and Kate, cheerful, industrious and intelli- 
gent, was the solace of her mother in her decline; 
and she is now at the age of forty-five, an old maid 
—the friend and consoler of her father, and es- 
teemed by all who know her. 


Across the street from Kate lived Lavinia G. 
She was an orphan and lived with her uncle and 
aunt. The family was extremely strict in all the 
outward forms of religion, and very pious in their 
way ; but narrow-minded, pharisaical and devoted 
to mammon. When about eighteen a rather mys- 
terious malady seized Lavinia; she died, and a ru- 
mor reached us, whether true or not I never knew, 
that she loved a clerk in her uncle’s store, and that 
her uncle opposed their love because the young 
man was poor. Her life always seemed to me to 
have been blighted by a false and unnatural educa- 
tion. 

When I was old enough to go away from home 
to school, I formed a new circle of acquaintances. 
Isabella S. and Amanda B. were room-mates with 
my sister and myself, at a boarding-school. Isa- 
bella was left an orphan very early, with consider- 
able property, and grew up proud, secretive and 
suspicious. She made but few friends, but those 
she loved almost to idolatry. Her lack of good 
parental training, and her unbroken will, without 
religion to soften and enlighten her heart, made her 
ill prepared to meet the demands of life. She 
-often seemed unhappy, and died a few years after 
we left school. Amanda B. was aristocratic in birth 
and education, but had not wealth or accomplish- 
ments equal to her ambition. She was lively and 
friendly, but full of fashionable ideas about beaus 
and admiration, and used to talk of not marrying 
short of a hundred thousand dollars. But alas! her 
charms of person and mind were not powerful 
enough to secure her the husband she thought 
worthy of her, and she has been for many years an 
old maid, rather notorious for gossip, poor health 
and an uncomfortable temper. 


At another boarding-school I was surrounded 
by another group of friends. I know the fate of 
but few of these. One sweet girl, a universal fa- 
vorite, Frances W., a native of Pensacola, Florida, 
was an orphan, but connected by birth and marriage 
with the Washington family, and with the family of 
Murat, ex-king of Naples. She died young, of 
consumption. Another, a dark-eyed brunette, 
Maud G., was evidently an octoroon. She hada 
mysterious history before she came to the school, 
became wild and uncontrollable while there, and 
after leaving, went to Paris. From there she eloped 
with an English officer, and when last heard from 
was leading the life of a courtesan ‘in Montreal. 
A third school-compaion and a cousin of mine was a 
sister of Mr. R., Helen E. She was a pious, 
thoroughly educated New England girl, the oppo- 
site in every respect of the octoroon. After 
teaching a few years she married’ and went out 
West. My other room-mate was Maria F. She 
was something of a poetess, attractive but eccen- 
tric, vain and fickle. She jilted Mr. R. two or 
three times and finally married a merchant in 
Hartford, and according to report makes a queer 
sort ot a wife. For instance, once when her hus- 
band was expected home after a few days’ absence 
she dressed up the bolster in her cap and gown and 





put it in the bed and hid herself under the bed 
meanwhile, to enjoy his surprise and disappoint- 
ment. 

My list closes with two young ladies from Brattle- 
boro just my own age. Ida G. was a belle ; lively 
and handsome, and of wealthy parentage. She 
was not distinguished for intellect or scholarship, 
but was a fine musician. She married soon after 
she left school. In a few years she returned to 
her father’s house a widow with one little boy. 
She lived in her old home till five or six years ago, 
when a short and sudden illness carried her to the 
grave. Lissette B., my other Brattleboro friend, 
was a very amiable and lovable girl. She was an 
orphan and depended on her friends for support 
and education. She endured many humiliations 
from her sister’s children and other proud and 
money-loving relatives on account of her depend- 
ence. Her lack of fortune made her chances of a 
suitable marriage less than many of her companions, 
though her gentle and amiable temper made her 
much beloved. A young gentleman of a wealthy 
family, to whom-she had been much attached, 
who apparently loved her, and had long paid her 
special attention, from some slander or injurious 
remark about her, suddenly left off his attentions, 
and heartlessly exposed her attachment to ridicule. 
This was a blow too much. Lissette was taken 
sick, soon after, as I was told, and died of a broken 
heart. Her beautiful corpse, most splendidly 
arrayed, and inclosed in a costly and elegant coffin, 
was brought home from New York to Brattleboro. 
This was all that remained of poor Lissette B. 

In thinking over my own career since leaving 
school, I can truly say that God’s goodness to me 
has been very great. I have not had great wealth 
or honor as the world esteems wealth and honor, 
and I have had what -the world deems afflictions 
in the loss of property, reputation and husband. 
Yet the fact that God chose me from among my 
companions to be a lover of Christ, and a helper 
in establishing his social gospel, isin my eyes a 
blessing and honor that outweighs every other 
consideration. Nothing would induce me to ex- 
change the experience and the hopes that are mine 
by my connection with Mr. Noyes and the Com- 
munity. Life has not been to mea lottery with a 
blank for my portion, but has been a sure and 
satisfying progress from good to better, and will 
bring me to the des¢ at last. I have had with the 
other good things promised to those who forsake 
all for Christ—a degree of health that I am sure is 
owing to the faith that separated me from the 
world. 


A CURIOUS EXAMPLE OF THE USE OF 
MONEY. 





From the Youth's Companion. 

Ownership of a thing does not depend on ow Jong it 
remains one’s own, The fact is enough, and the owner 
can dispose of his right as he pleases, in a minute or 
twenty yeass. Bearing this in mind, and also the other 
principle that a debt is paid when the creditor is satisfied, 
our youthful readers will find in the following tea-table 
incident, which is given in an exchange, a lively illustra- 
tion of the philosophy of trade, and of the exceeding in- 
fluence of money. 

An eye-witness related the occurrence : 

One evening that I tovk tea with an intimate friend of 
mine, while we were seated at the table, Mr. Baker, my 
friend’s husband, while absently feeling in his vest-pock- 
et, found a five-dollar note which he had no recollection 
of putting there. 

“Hollo!” he exclaimed ; “that is no place tor you. I 
should have put you in my pocket-book. Here, wife, 
don’t you want some ready money?” and he threw the 
note across the table to her. 

“Many thanks,” she replied, ‘ money is always accep- 
table, although I have no present need of it.” 

She folded the note and put it under the edge of the 
tea-tray, and then proceeded to pour out the tea and at- 
tend to her guests, 





At her right sat Mrs. Faston or Aunt Susan, whom we 
all knew as an old acquaintance, who from time to time 
spent a week with Mrs. Baker. Her visit was just at an 
end, and she was about to return home that evening. As 
Mrs. Baker was pouring out the tea, it occurred to her 
that she was somewhat in her aunt’s debt for certain 
small matters, and when she had the opportunity she 
pushed the note under her plate, saying,— 

“Here, aunty, take this five dollars in part payment of 
my debt.” 

“Very well,” she replied, “but the money does not 
belong to me. I owe you fifteen dollars, my dear Grace, 
which you lent me last Saturday. I had to pay the taxes 
on my little house, and had not the ready money at hand, 
and Grace lent it me,” exclaimed Aunt Susan. 

Grace, an orphan, was cousin to Mrs. Baker. She and 
her brother Frank boarded with her and made a very 
pleasant addition to the family circle. She was studying 
music, and her brother was in a mercantile establish- 
ment. ‘ 

As soon as Aunt Susan received the note she hand- 
ed it to Grace, saying, “I'll give you this on account 
and the rest as soon as I get it.” 

“All right,” answered Grace laughing, “and since we 
all seem to be in the humor to pay our debts, I follow 
suit. Frank, I owe you some thing for music you have 
bought for me ; here is a part of it,” and she threw the 
bank-note to her brother, who sat opposite. 


We were all highly amused to see how the note wan- 
dered around the table. 

“ That is a wonderful note,” said Mr. Baker. “TI only 
wish somebody owed me something, and I owed some- 
body something, so that I could come into the ring.” 

“Vou can,” said Frank. ‘I owe Mrs. Baker or you, 
it’s all the same for my board. I nerewith pay you part 
of it.” 

Amid general laughter Mr. Baker took the note, and 
playfully threw it again to his wife, saying, ‘It’s yours 
again, Lucy, because what belongs to me belongs to you, 
It has completed the rvund, and we have all had the 
benefit of it.” 

“ And now it must go round again,” replied she gayly. 
“I like to see money circulate ; it should never lie idle. 
Aunt Susan, you take it; now I have paid you ten dol- 
lars.” 

“Dear Grace, here is another five dollars on my ac- 
count,” said Aunt Susan, handing it to Grace. 

“ And you, Frank, have received ten dollars for the 
music you bought me,” said Grace, handing it to her 
brother. 

“ And I pay you ten dollars for my board,” continued 
he, and the note once more rested in Mr. Baker’s hands. 

The exchanges were as quick as thought, and we were 
all convulsed with laughter. 

“ Was there ever so wonderful an exchange?” ex- 
claimed Grace. 

“It’s all nonsense,” cried Mr. Baker. 

‘Not in the least,” answered his wife; ‘it’s all quite 
right.” 

“Certainly,” said Frank, “when the money belonged 
to you, you could dispose of it as you would; I have the 
same right. It isa fair exchange, although very uncom- 
mon.” 

“It shows the use of money,” said Aunt Susan. ‘ It 
makes the circuit of the world, and brings its value to 
every one who touches it.” 

‘“* And this note has not finished its work yet, as I will 
show you, my dear husband, if you will give it me again,’ 
said Mrs. Baker. 

“‘T present you with this five-dollar note,” said Mr. 
Baker, bowing deeply. 

“And I give it to you Aunt Susan. 
dollars, and [ have paid my debt.”’ 

*“You have, my dear friend, without doubt; and now 
dear Grace, I pay you my indebtedness, with many thanks 
for your assistance.” 

“T take it with thanks, Aunt Susan,” replied Grace. 
‘* And now the time has come when this wonder-work- 
ing, this inexhaustibly rich bank-note must be divided, 
because I don’t owe Frank five dollars more. How 
much have I to pay yet?” 

“ Two dollars and sixty-two cents, 

“Can you change it ?”’ 

“ Let me see—two thirty-eight ; yes there is the change- 
The spell is broken, Grace, and you and I divide the 
spoils,” 


’ 


I owe you fifteen 


” 


replied Frank. 
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“This bank-note beats all I ever saw. How much 
has it paid? Let us count up,” said Grace. ‘Mrs. Ba. 
ker gave Aunt Susan fifteen dollars, which Aunt Susan 
gave to me—I gave Frank twelve dollars and sixty-two 
cents—Frank gave Mr. Baker ten dollars—altogether 
fifty-two dollars and sixty-two cents.” 


’ 


* It’s all nonsense, I tell you,” cried Mr. Baker, again; 
‘you all owe each other what you owed before.” 

“You are deceived, my dear, by the rapid, unbroken 
race this little sum has made; to me it is clear as day- 
light,” replied Mrs. Baker. 

“If it is all nonsense, how could the note which you 
gave Mrs. Baker, if nothing to me or to you, be divided 
between us two ?” asked Grace. 

Mr. Baker didn’t seem to see it very clearly, but the 
others did, and they often relate this little history for the 
amusement of their friends. 


‘THE NEWS. 

The Keely motor continues to attract atention, 
from the fact that one or two scientific men have 
examined it and endorse it. Mr. Sergeant of Ser- 
geant & Cuttingworth, New York, says the new 
motor is all Mr. Keely claims for it. Mr. Keely 
claims to produce from the consumption of air and 
water, a cold vapor capable of condensation by 
simple expansion, and which contains power enough 
to produce a pressure of 20,000, or 30,000 pounds 
to the square inch. Mr. Sergeant has seen the 
pressure at 16,500 to the square inch. Mr. Keely 
is very anxious to secure his invention by patents 
before exhibiting it, and hence is very jealous of 
those who attempt to see it. Plenty of capitalists 
are ready to advance all the money necessary for ex- 
perimenting with a view to perfecting it. Mr. Kee- 
ly predicts that before very long the same motive 
power which drives a gun-ship will also fire the 
guns instead of gunpowder. 


M. Alexandre Aksakoff, Counsellor of State in 
the Imperial Chancellory of St. Petersburg, has 1s- 
sued an invitation to spiritualistic mediums who can 
produce physical phenomena, asking them to appear 
before the Society of Physical Sciences for purpos- 
es of investigation. Messrs. Butlerow and Wag- 
ner, Professors of the University of St. Peters- 
burgh, have testified to the reality of mediumistic 
phenomena, thereby creating an extreme agitation 
in Russian society. Now they are determined to 
investigate. 

The celebrated race-horse Lexington is dead. He 
was foaled in 1850, near Lexington, Ky., and for the last 
nineteen years has stood at the Woodburn farm. Ina 
gieat race for $20,000 four-mile heats, at New Orleans, 
in 1865, Lexington won in 7:19} which stood at the 
head of the record until last year, when Fellowcraft, 
Lexington’s grandson, beat it bya quarter of a second. 
In his career this noble horse was beaten but once out of 
seven starts. His total winnings were $56,000. He was 
the sire of a great number of the fleetest horses in the 
country. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Dadly News 
writes on June 18: “A strange trial has taken place 
before the correctional Tribunal of Paris, and it has 
resulted in the conviction of certain ‘Spirit Photo- 
graphers’ for swindling. Buguet, a photographer of 
No. 5 Boulevard Montmartre, allied himself with M. 
Leymarie, the editor of the Revue Spirite, who wrote 
about him and published fac-similes of his portraits, 
and with an American named Firman, from whom he 
learned the art of persuading people that he could, if 
they only willed strong enough, conjure up and photo- 
graph a likeness of any deceased relation or friend. 
For a long time the firm did a large business. Twenty 
francs was the ordinary fee, but many wealthy people 
voluntarily paid 2,000, 3,000 and even 4,000 francs. 
Never was fraud more clearly proved. The operator’s 
spirit box was produced in court ; it contained hundreds 
of portraits of men, women, boys, and girls of all ages. 
When customers came desiring spirit portraits, a young 
lady, who acted as cashier, adroitly engaged them in 
conversation in the waiting room, and generally contrived 
to find some indications of the physidgnomy of the per- 
sons whom it was desired to evoke. Then one of the 
numerous heads was selected, stuck upon a doll dressed 
up in muslin, and a hazy portrait of a spirit was pro- 
duced from it. Buguet guarded himself by saying he 
could never guarantee a likeness, because much de- 





pended on the strength of faith of the applicant, and 
moreover, spirits were very capricious, and sometimes 
when you call for one another would come ; but in very 
many instances the force of imagination was so strong 
that his dupes believed they saw the portraits of their 
relations. They burst into tears, fell upon their knees, 
kissed the photographs, and were profuse in expressions 
of gratitude to the professor as well as lavish of gifts 
to him. d 

“ Notwithstanding the palpable exposure of the impos- 
ture in open court, a host of respectable witnesses, in- 
cluding a Russian Marquis, the Compte de Bullet, Mr. 
Sullivan, formally United State Minister at Madrid, 
two French colonels, and several ladies appeared for 
the prisoners, and, undismayed by the sarcasms of 
the presiding Judge, protested that they really had seen 
unmistakable portraits of deceased relatives. The emi- 
nent counsel for the defense, M. Lachaud, spoke for two 
hours, and alluded to Moses, Isaiah, Tertullian, and 
other authorities on spirits. The .court, however, 
thought the charge fully proved, and sentenced Buguet 
and Laymarie to one year’s imprisonment, and Firman 
to six months,” It is curious that the prosecution was not 
instituted on the complaint of any customer, but spon- 
taneously by the Police, for reasons not explained, 


When was beef-tea first mentioned in history? When 
King Henry VIII dissolved the Papal bull. 





RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY. 





HOME-TALKS: BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
Edited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
I2mo, 358 pages. Price $1.50. Oneida, N. Y. 
Published by the Community. 


To students of Social and Religious science this 
book is invaluable. 


It reveals the afflatus of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

It shows the only foundations on which success- 
ful Christian Communism can be established. 


It tells how a pure heart can be attained; how a 
pure personal life can be lived ; how individuals can 
be fitted for a pure social organization on the 
largest scale. 


No one who wishes to know the true character 
and purpose of the Oneida Community should 
fail to read this book. It reveals the central life, 
the governing inspiration, the social and religious 
foundations of the Community. Newspaper corres- 
pondents, interviewers and professional book-mak 
ers have tried often to tell the world all about this 
institution and have conspicuously failed. More 
can be learned from this volume of Home-Talks 
about the essentials of Oneida Communism than 
from all that has teen thus published. 

It contains the current ideas of the Oneida Com- 
munity on a great variety of subjects ; and in it the 
contemplative reader will find the very life of the 
life of the Community, and the kind of spiritual 
food which for thirty years has satisfied the hearts 
of men and women who came out of the best Con- 
gregational Churches. In these days of Science, 
Spiritualism and Revivalism, there are three things 
of paramount importance: Ist, to find the center of 
Science ; 2d, to come into communication with the 
highest and purest Spirits ; 3d, to promote a per- 
petual Revival of Holiness which shall organically 
and absolutely save men from sinand death. This 
book will furnish valuable help toward all these re- 
sults. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


A juryman was asked whether he had been 
charged by the judge. ‘ Well,” said he, “the lit. 
tle fellow that sits up in the pulpit and stares at 
the crowd gave us a lecture, but I don’t know whe- 
ther he charges any thing or not.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa C1rcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
. on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. TrupNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLarR. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. X.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N’ Y. 
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